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still their value. He toned down in publication, for
instance, the impression of his seeing Newman for
the first time in 1838, and his spoken words, which
I noted in 1896, were much more vivid. I had asked
him to tell me how the future cardinal struck him.
He was silent for a moment and then replied, with
a light in his blue eyes, " The emotion of seeing him
for the first time was one of the greatest in my life.
I shall never forget his appearance. I had been
waiting some time and then the door opened and
Newman, in cap and gown, entered very swiftly and
quietly, with a kind of balance of the figure like a
very great lady sweeping into the room. That was
my first impression ; the second was of a high-bred
young monk of the Middle Ages whose asceticism
cannot quite conceal his distinguished elegance/'
Another unpublished impression of Oxford deserves
to be recorded. Mr. de Vere went to hear Newman
preach his famous sermon on Vain Works. He was
a little late, and as he took a remote seat he thought
with annoyance that he should not hear anything,
But he heard every syllable; Newman's voice was
musical, but very low, yet every word told. Mr. de
Vere observed to himself on this occasion that it
seemed as though Newman's thought was so clear
that it was impossible not to perceive the impression
of it. You seemed less to be hearing him speak
than think. Innumerable links, such as these, with
the past were broken by the death of this beloved
and venerated man.